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Schematics, Systematics, Normatics. 


This is my own system. I think it 
makes sense, and hope the sense tv. be covwmuni- 


\ 


cable. If an apology is called fou, t wild ca 
4+ for more careful, luckd ané thorcgh pregsentia- 
tions of a later date, unless I am en: surased 
to desist. 7 

There are three ideas here, ane far 
each section. Since I have pulled them ovt of :/ 
the air, I would rather someons else had s.\'.d 
then first than that they were useless. | 

I have not got the Slightest idea 
what vnd how the herein relates to the ma ip 
stream of philosophy, nor #0 symbolic LOLLC 
or stat istics+- although Il feel a etrong feeling 
toward factor analysis.) it has been more enjoy- 
able to blunder in the dark than te ere for 
the light svitch. | 

Hewever, I think I co Know how this 
relates to structusl linguistics; I would like 
ta believe it is the awaite? inflation of the 
"linguistic model" to univorsal proportions. Such 


titanic ambitions aside, XY would be most aiesaea 








PART ONE. SCHEMATICS 

There are two principles in description whieh i find titil- 
iating. One 1s that the same thing will often be described quite 
differently by two people. To illustrate pictorially. You could 


¢ 


draw any of the following curt sketches, and call 4t a “man.” 


a ey. 


(1) 





eal | 
The other principle is that the same description will often fit a 


number of different things. Again, the pictures. 


(2a) Path of marble in toy; 
path of evasive rabbit; 
path of foot race; 
path of particle in 
cyclotron. 


Feedback; sociometric 
Layout; Arthur Murray step. 


tej ——> to 
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It seens to me that the two principles merit etvtention under 
@ Single heading. Let me introduce the term "schematic" for any 


description or description, not necessarily a picture. I do not 





“gaee the word “description"-- or, for that matter, "“concept"-- for 
; : poveral reasons. 1) A description can be "good" or "bad," "com- 


plete,” “incomplete,” "¢rue" or "false." I would not like to say 
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Rawd Ghmse COUT HOlG for the schematic, although it will cer- 
tafealy be that the application (or correspondence ) oy ree 
to @ ghven context fETic bel Seobd fo paayt true "Aete.: °2)* - A-aea~ 
PFiption 6f2a] gotivepts, tov exist * mixvst' be made; nelayestated opits 
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| AERTS SE setarporlparetatct: prea: pbinbery * ‘Hovone néead ever- have 


thought about it. 3) I wall leter discuss the transformats ons 





among achenaticay tives wotild be enghinnleatie for "desoriptions. : 

A schametice, bit ome a description, imeed not be expLeet tg white 
we can Prevevse “fr ead" ‘gay that a deserthtion i's an exelent seubé 
matic. It is napskeant, though, thet gischematic be ex rcedtes 


{ ihe « ahd 
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that V8, that ie “map be set forth rife dumintcabte, exert 





jeleaneee send, But ‘<. fetter HOW a. ts eet Forth, fa sed She 


the sane st hbdge te iget ofaningd seve FiomeNBRepe™ arbitraring \t & 
sbabrdotdd dav cavaveredttatea bos pyie at Srp cot 
not imply ple tarkseadt CALNE ene ‘aggetete s rules for reason- 


Ace forming schenet 4ca in rartomh: oeatas mea piagge “ave pares 
i aed re 43 aa : 





“@ourse, ddes 











The schema: xis is wtabaisannied efoouttersa a ef ienertt «Of 
| f a ay tee Ok array : 
oath Of shapes and vectors is keyed 






to such things-as ae poe : ta, " "@oa,' ' “yealien." These can be, 
Kotever, sendipie wape ti ‘ 


thet and talk je ad? hd ‘I Moda? peg to 
examine aspects. of ese way < : 2 






ea a hs ee a 
, bering end 1 Uitneine. 


Often a sthematie may pe characterized by someone as being 


wath. 4. 


"furndétierttarly this ated 6h eee reriy nie en aU Hey aes pe 


poeePels: op photrtatwe to cnet Rar Des SHS Eee te? A s “Kee SHS 
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qd. Circular. 
@- Dynamic. 
£- Holistic. 
&- Coherent. Or unified. 
2 K- A montstioc schematic would be one possessir; an over- 


riding Bingle principle: 
(3) Everything in the universe is ordained by God. 


The sentence immediately calls forth the suspicioi that the 
single principle does not Bay anything and can be cancd.ledéut. 
This would be fun, but I feer it is not so. Let us take(3) sbove, 


and dlasect it. 


(3a) The physical laws of the universe was ordained by Co, 

(3b) The particular cireunstances pertaining in the univerie were 
ordained by Goa. 

(30) The acts of man are ordained by God. 


We could. reduce this to: 
(3a') The physical laws of the universe, the particular circum 


y ad pertaining in the universe, and the acts of man-- 
3p") 


< “ «= abe or were ordained by God. 


‘We wondered whether we could eancel out the "God part, or whether 


4t would be S11i04%. Suppose we try it, correcting for grammar 


and suggestion. 


(4) There exist in the universe physical laws, particular 


circumstances, and acts of man. 


sh 
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This is a parfectly reasonable position. However, by inspection 


we know that it is certainly not the same belief as (3), (3a,b,c) 


or (3a',b'). One obvious reason is that it yleids none of the 


propositions (3a,b,c). We note that (4) resembles (3); but then, 


s80 do 


(Sa) The physical laws of the universe were ordained by God. 
(Sb) The particular ciraupstances were ordained by God. 
(Se) The acts of man are acts of Free Will. 


b. The dyadic schematic would rest on two principles or 
things (say, "God and the Devil are jointly accountable for every- 
thing of importance," "All behavior contains two aspects: the 
utilitarian and the symbolic." Such sachematics contain the 


fundamental dichot ony 


(6) A&B (alternatively, A versus B, 4A among the B, watch out 
for the A in the B, which side ere you on? etc. 
Other sehematics which might be related to dichotomies would not 
contain the dichotomy, as: "Don't bother with the inebetween ones, 
just throw them away," "The Negroes are getting Lichter and lighter, 


"There used to be only two kinds of women~- now there are three.” 


c. The complex, or quite pluralistic, sehnematic, is. one 


that just doesn't factor casily. E8.¢@., 


(7) The sparkplug fires, and the gaa explodes, and the explosion 
drives the piston, and the crankshaft turns,and the doohickey 
waggles, »«-. and it starts over again. 


Can we measure, then, how complex a schematic is? & Certaiily 


“4 not by @ numerical colint of the entities or principles in it. 


se Leone eae Rh 


EE LORE RINT I 


Suppose I were to say, “History consiats of the actions of Adan, 
Eve, Cain... me." If all that mattered were the number of enti- 
ties, here would be an enormously complex theory; yet it can 
plausibly be considered monistically, 1.e., “History is the ac- 
tions of all men, ever." So I think we must conclude that there 
18 no measure of how complex a schematic 1s, except in accordance 
with how well it fits a paradigm (q.v.) In other words, if I 
say, "That is a complex theory,” (and am not merely indicating 
thereby that I do not und:ratand it,) I mean a) “there is not 
some ‘obvious' way of fac:oring the theory-- as 'monistic,' etc"2 
-- and b) "the other theorles I heve in mind to cover this ground 


do not relate easily to this one." 


a. The circular sclematic is not merely one whoge defini- 

7 tions are circular, sine in pure schematics ald definitions are 
mircular (see p. Rather, the circular schematic would be ex- , 

emplified by the chiJdren'’s game "Stone beats scissors, sicissora 


cut paper, paper wreos atove," 


the tigers chasing around Little 
Black Sambo's tree, ¢ merry-co-pound, ete. It is clear that 
there ia an unéerlying Circular factor. Obviously-- and this is 
why I brought it ufse-- 1f you can have circular schematics, you 
can have square sciematice, pentagonel schematies, cylindrical 


echematics, Lerynclomorphic: schematics (as in acoustic phonetics, ) 


homuncular schemitics. Whether they are useful, and true in a 





giver context, di pends. 





e. The hol.etic schematic does not exist. Actually it is 
ag 2 c not the schematic whieh is holistic, lut its advocetes. A man 


oa en g will claim his scheme:ic to be holistic in oppcsitiorn to another's. 
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What the holist contends is that his schematic reckons with some 
important fact about the thing schematized, and that the other 


fellow's does not. He may be right or wrong. 


f. A dynamic schematic le one defined in terms of its in- 
ternal relationships, and for which operational definitions age 
a) not submitted, or b) inordinately impractical. When an oper- 
ational definition is vot submitted, 1t may be oversight; it may 
be the as-yet-inadequate formuletion of a valuable insight; it 
may be eshicanery. Yperational definitions would be Lmpractical 
When the relationzhips wewe unique for every individual and it 
were impossible to study thoraughly a samplying of individuals. 
If, in the Froudian scheme, the relation of the Ego and Id is 
strictly uniuue, and we must help the patiert rather than toy 
with him, there 18’ no time for definition and experimentation. 
There art actually several ifs here. 

Fvaudian ifs and bute aside, it may often ba altogether 
just .fisd to postulate — @ dynamic entity. If we see semething 
un.fled but the light is dim, 1f we sense en organized change, 
se have @ perfect right (bounded, as rights are, by discretion) 
to twlk about it as a etnies. not pending the esx.iblishment of 
causel and interlocking Pevarionsntogn but expecting it. 


g- A coherent (or unified) schematic has no contyadictions. 


This is, in fact, mo more than to say that it 1s worked out. Let 


me {llustrate: 


(8a) I am the Master of my Fate. 
(8b) I am the Gaptain of my Soul. 


(8c) The trouble 1s, people keep pushing me ground. 








Ney 


i8 an obviously incoherent schematic; af the statements were 
reduced to mutually compatible lanzuaste, the schematic would 
immediately ensnarl itself in logical contradiction. However, 
gome quick cogi&éation will straighten things out. For enample, 
(8a') If people weren't so rotten, and the situation so umjust, 


~ vould have more freedom, and truly be Master of 
my Fate, Captain of my Soul. 


Or 
(1 Ba!*) 
ee I am the Master of my Fate. 

(8p*') I am the Captain of uy Soul. 

(8c'') I am the King of the Universe. 

(8a'') People think they push me Sround but actually I just want 
them to think thet. What really happene is I 
order them to by telepathy. 3 

I trust this example will support my belief that “coherence” is 

sctually merely the completion of remarks toward a schematic. I 

beléeve, further, that a viewpoint can always-- though with great. 

difficulty-- be made coherent in the face of stagztering contra- 

Gictory evidence; and that if wa adopt a particular schematic for 

a stiven context, 4% is merely hennuee. prot On Our side ig | 

Simpler. For example, it can be maintained that the earth is flat 

without denying any evidence to the contrary, through postulating 

eollapsipile dimensions and soforth. Philosophers might contend 

‘this idea, but in any case I shall not elaborate on 4t neres 

11 would agree such a strained position to be a ludicrous posture. 

| APter these general rewerke, let. us seek 8&8 Clearer way of 
setting forth a schematic. There are a couple of waye “we have 


used already: the diagram: 
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gee neg [¢ vith | 


(9) 


Thia is all very well, but not every schematic may be usefully, 


conveniently or comprehensibly set out as a Qiacram on a flat 


 pbheet of paper. So we have the set of propositions: 


oe ee ane 


(70a) Al men are created equal. 


e 


(10%) Ther azs endowed oe their creator with carthin tnallenakiis 
rights. 


(10c) Among these are 1) life, 2) liberty, 3) the parsuit of 
nappiness 


4 


(One method we have not used here, of piosabie Suture value, 


1e the infant technique "Discourse Analysis,” vader development 


by the U. of P.'A Zellig 8) Harris and documented in the Journal 


Languaze; it ia the aim of the method to Dreax down. sneecn or 


text into its unique isolaple components; the enc of the spera- 
tions involved 18 the formila presentation of a gives discourse.) 

L wovld Like. to try @ Yourth possibility here, tae Bubsiume- 
Bion of all schematics under the general tsaxonomie-componzatial 
form: 4, 5, C, BD... ("the market has 4 vegetasie counter, 2 meat 
courter, # canned goods ccaunter...") 

ooking at a schematic “pure,” that is, megerdjegaq af 
.t8 t2709 mean in comnon usace, we way resard the Pp aCaL OL @ ecnen- 
atic a6 defining each other. In other worda, in the sehenstic, 
“John Voves Marr,” we know, rerardless 


of the Enzlish meaninrs of the words, that 


td ; vt : ‘ 
John a8 that which leves Mary. Orwe w-isht emphazize that 

Vicl.. ’ : | 

"Mary" 88 beins that whieh John loves. 7, asain, 4t ia clear 


’ Oe: ‘ : 
that "love" is what John does to Mary. Jgnering.the comritments 


cme a m= | = ne = et a a ee =. 








Bal, 
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: 06. sesntes, we ‘can eegard the schematic as a, det. of thinga the 
(af +@€ which relate; to leach. aim 
—* hace and 
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pers ours fiundamenitar: cot setae mihd By, wa can: set: forth a prelin- 





h @pegty dona ahd Mary." 
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Now Siege OME “sonematic a qolaticesniy wetwaerr renee dha aig: 





KoA ck cia FR a notations is: fyloWins O78 74 crea 
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a <4 ° y s -_ A ry ; s,% ‘ ier z ° . « ‘ - + 
i“ en. rene Sy Se we - + , ‘Aer wie so . lo Wee a se a a) bP ee ee Rell A: to 4p ad: 
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tthe « pe tabinhetikersourd daiWern be wvatten bias. The:  réciprée 
— lovesJonns' ahd thet Felletionshap Mary and John’ Love *each- 
benery must be woitten ff the sane wayt “Méatis* of d4hstihkutshing 


theth #412 be diséassedstatebs)tooea.c nls fet ele GS hoe Seth ee 
Sic Néwehet us’ add another’ reaationship es" Mary knowd thét ‘John: ? 


gy if. oul3 a 6% Sin 8 4 : - £ g a teas | 7 4 fe i? e : 
pie aes 
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(11d) att##pttath, acters. 
2 fo of jeéq fo ec +o vo" Me eae 







merdsents apart; ithat“is, 
Pashemat io. . TROSSRISS: 


schématit «as we shave Set:-1% : foreuy tnanketve parts: 


denver ruceonaeep" ‘wé wieemnall 


ee eS Pe ee ee ee Dake. a 2 a. eee 
(i): ay: Dp.. at, b¥*a*b, ate eye ath | | 
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How! may + poséibie- padatrofaigpaoaces there?’ ObvYous ly en anrentte 





number, though clearly most of them are of no use whatever. 
Now: th specify a schematic is to state all 
the parts of a schematic; to specify a corres- 
pondence between two schematics is to specify sll the equivalences 
betweenm parts. We will try setting forth a schematicwm in two 


ways. 


(12) 





(15) abe 0, Gy 6.0 24D DNs, UW, (CG. G2em, Ove, ent, 
(atp)t#(dt%e)-(e#f) (--SEE NOTE,) bict#tce#d, b¥edt#dtg. 


(NOTE: when a part is the relation of more than two relations, 
it 48 economical tc use hyphens and parentheses. 


Anything will fit this schematic whieh has discrete parts corres- 


ponding to the parte of this schematic. For instance, 


(14) 





is topol»sgically identical, but the entities have different names. 

(Ore immediate problem that manifeats itself is the question 
of tha same schematic set forth so that relations were now entitie: 
&nd vice versa. Obviously, rules of transformation and rotation 
are called for. I don't know then.) 


In any case, the order of @ schematic is the number of removes 





st which relations continue to interlock, that is, the number of 





Pr etna me 





times the relations-to-relations continue to be important. This 
48 probably @ function of the number of aaterisks in. & schematic. 
I pregume that, regarding: arithmetic am..2 echemétic, its schematic 
order would be infinity; so that, es a sotence: evolves, we want to 
maximize the number and omer of true statements we can make in 
it<-- regard ing the entire science as the schematic, and each 
statement as part of it. | | | 

The reader may recall the first drawings which all represented 
"a pen," and the curlicue which could be 80 many things. In both 
eases, an interesting feature wes the resemblance between a nur~ 
ber of schematics. In the first 4natance, both were schematics of 
the same thing, but we knew thie from an cutside source (the text.) 
In the second case, 411 were aipidesmh hk trenseson 

Let us find @ parallel in acedemin life. In the first case, 
two different investigators fina different ways of deseribing the 
sane thing-- we find this in psychology; S-R versus Geataltists, 
Preudlans versus factor anaiyate. In the second cease, | 
someone finds a general principle to held 2h several soattered 
fields: the study of “populetions," an demography, ecology, econ- 
emics, astronomy and microphyaics. This shows, I think, that we 
Will want to know when two principles are alike. 

Well, When may wé say two schematics are the "same" 
echematic? It is an inadequate criterion of the similarity of 


two schamatics that they aeem alike, since human perception, 





though inodiaive in some sreasy, 18 in others renowned for its lack 

of gubtiety. | | 
Certainly when the same mathematical formule applies in. two 

different fields, we would not venture that it la a different forn- 


ula because of it. Thia gives ue a firat criterion for sameness: 


re ee ne ng eee eens eee Fo. eee permanente ete rete ne 
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42 we will immediately regsrd two things as "the same” if they 
are set forth identically in BO Te known arithmetical system, geo- 
metrical system, or locical systen. 

However, outuide of mathematics, it is unlikely that the 
same principle will be formulated in two different fields in such 
manners that they will seem directly comparable. I would like to 


Nuggest that the “sameness” we are looking for is actually optional, 


-or nominalistic; and I will try to show it. I think I can explain 


mor? clearly with illustrations than with the new notation. Let 


us tuke 8 schematic. — 





ey, 


find correspondences: 





(18) 


nee 
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15: 


It is clear that all the diagrams have some resemblance to 
(15). It i8 hard, in each case, to say what kind of resemblence, 
at least as far as the real world is concerned; we don’t know whet 
the things are, and can only apeak schematically. Obviously £33 
(16) 1a realiy the seas thing, since we can bet that the right 
angles were incidental. We can't be eure, thoughs perheps they © 
meént sonething. It dependa on the achematic's meaning, which, 
we don’t know. Or care ebout, right now. (17) is different, bus 
we don't know how differant. We don't know, end cannot ask, 
whether the diegonal Connection between c and b 16 crucial or 
trivial. In fact it 18 neither, since this 1s just a schematic. 
All we can say is that ona connection is different. Similarly, 
in (18), we can only say that one thing has been added. In (19), 
we can see the original schematic (15) as a framework for the whole 
pattern. In (20), it 4s hiding off on the side. 

This 4iscussion hes shown us, J think, thet the resemblances 
among schematics-- hence, among statements, concepts, descriptive 
systems-- if in some important senses an opZional metter: what 
echematics we sea to be alike are alike. They are (of course) 
sonetimes more alike, some timea ees alike. <A rel@ion in one may 
be absent in another. The schemetic we seek in another may be a 
fundamental framework, an accessory pattern, an accidental. Yet 
2t is there if we specify @ part-to-part correspondence between it 
and enother schematic. 

| What about the real world? I would like to say that we can 
"gee" enything in the WoRlsaG terms of any schematic. What this 
involves is stipulating a correspondence between a echematic and 
the wotd (or something in 1t,) then specifying the correspondence, 
part-for~part, ea far as it seems to hold true. Thus, similarity. 


whether two things are the same depends on the rainze we will 

@llow: Except in metaphysics, however, we do this in conforgance 
with empirical &ndices. Sometimes the alikeness is only a small- 
scale inaight, sometimes a fullbbown answer to a theoretical 
impasse. Regardless of what objects we gee, we will often see 
resemblances-- trivial, interesting, important, overriding-- 

which move us to say, "these two are similar." The resemblance 

may be between a barrel and a bottle, between a bubble and a box, 
between birdwatching sand Budhism. In any of these cases, it is 
4mposaible to eay whether there is “really" a resemblance. Instead, 
we ere comparing two schemdics of the thinge discused, and finding 
a minor, major or indifferent set of parts in common. These 
schematic parte may be intrinsic or extrinsic, internal or exterior: 
béirrels and bottles are both round conta'ners, bubbles and boxes 
‘poth at least contain space, birdwatching and Budhisg® at least 

have! names in English which begin with the same letter. This is 
grosily farfetched; yet it 1s genuine grounds forassociation and 
comparison. Whether the comparison is scientific or not depends 

on @® miltitude of further things. This would then be a nominal ‘s- 
tic theory of isomorphism: that two things are alike-- classifiable 
in the séme way-- on an argitrary basis. 

. However, arbitrariness is not wantonness. There are pvinci-~ 
ples which govern our perception, comparison and aaming. Lf two 
things are alike on a lot of different counts-- that is, they all 
generally conform to the same schembic-- then they are the same 
thing. If, however, we want to discriminate between two things 
and make two. schemticsa for two different classes, then they 


are two different thinge. 


Let me here introduce the word paradizgn, as meaning "a 








schematic to which another schematic 1g compared." When we are 
comparing two achematics, it make a no difference which one we 
call the paradign. When we cougnme three or more, it will be 
‘quite important whth we call the parsdign. 

When we compare other echematics to e paradigm, let us call 
these its paradicn seriee. For paradigm (15) we heve seen varia~ 
tions in ite series where a Guaber of = a things happen: 
where there is slight distortion. £ka@ (16) 
some of the relationships are not present poyer where something 
hee been added, (18, 19, 20). Suppose we set out (15) in taxonomic 


notation: 
(21) a8, b, c, 4, atb, ate, bto,: bed. 


Now we can let a letter stand for each part of the paradign 


("consecutive notation"): 


{21') A, B, C, D, E, F, @, H. Where E @ a*b 
F = ate. 
G-a b*te 
H = b*é 





We can call each of these terms, or parts of the paradigm, a feature 
of. the paradigm, since in the whole series we have stipulated 
correspondences for each one, except tor $32 . In each opse we 
can say the schematic Pills the consecutive features with some 
Leftover (entities and moletious not a part of the paradign, ) 
except for(#&x, which lacks G. This eould perhaps be best called 
& "null example" of the fdeture G, since G existe through the reat 
of the paradigm’sa series. 

if we wanted to quantify the variations of the series fron 
the paradigm, it 1s quite possible that 1nfornati on thery would 
give us good. bahacas aft "how far apart" ie achematies are, by 


showing: how mach infornat ion would be required tO state one in 








r i 


lo, 


terms of another. 

There are times, alluded ta previously, when we want to 
say that a relation between two entities 18 not the same-- ie 
leas than, or more than, a feature of the paradigm, or ip just 
"ai fferent"; this incomplete or irregular correspondence of 


parts can be in some way annotated so we can tell that there is 


a Gifference: 


(22) "John loves Mary.” “Mory loves John." 
(2) atmrnennerenls) 
a, b, a*®b a, b, a®d 
$ How it fits: 
sel) tea <a paradigm | ge ak 


As I have said and made painfully clear, the rules for trans- 
forming schematics one-to-the-other, and stating them in terma 
of each other, are beyond the scope of this paper. At best, I 
am proposing this system as 8 way of thinking of thinking about 
things. Once the transformation rules are known, we will have 
@ sort of. meta-metamorphosis. 

There are a few other points. One is the question of how 
to select a paradigm for @ series 1f you haven't got one-- which 
brief will best summarize them all. This is probably a matter 
of game theory: which one will make the least trouble in the long 
run, With Soe Pagan as peniuisey  sueeece etka: Once concept 
that would probably be useful is the allodigm: a subtype of the 


ie ae rae ic Ge PHD ede etre cet 


paradigm, wherein alternative sets of relationships existed. 
: : For example, if the series contained paredigms of two géneral 
typea: ‘a, b, c, d, ate-d, bto-d, at*a%e-d," and"a, b, c, d, ate-d, 


btc-d, at*bto-d," the two allodigms of the paradigm would be 


“Ay Be Oi De Ey Pye Bae “Ay. Bj. Cy. Dy Fy FyG"". 
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eerechesemer: point is that a schematic-.can be at the same time 
gere*OBeen other: schematic, igustoas: the-same. proposition- maybe 
Sagaeeeers troigreetlysdive; ve ent world:vi ews... We; gaw: that. in ( 19), 
Gutem? Contatbnedosnoctya met rae Jezbesides: paradigm, (15) 2° 
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wr co EeWould-now-Ilkestostunm.to-a.moresprosaic.topic, that of 


meanings! .«rshaye already -chaiined-thatranything setiefied«<a-: - 


o* 
o 


achensticcitqthere -has-been--a :sti pulation--of--carrespondérice and 


¢ va A : 
&, apgeoification.of:correspondence. In other words, "The Universe 


is an Blephant: can have a. sort--of. mrasmie truth-if -we-schematicize 


am elephant. ag-hav ing ctrunk gears, “tabl,- etecs.andexplain paras 


hakically show.-T heitrhink0 £the -liniverse Ass Clentific law; the 


2 *” CT od meg. OS ie aves 


. 
oh’ . mw. 


re, We notice that f."elephent->dan-be “thought “of. asa ‘Bort-of 
vague,schematic,-s0, can.other, words}..80 “oat principles s;:so: can ~ 


metaphors; -and-s.0. ome -"Vieleus-direke 2 o"\treht squeeze," <"victin,; " 


"keystone,'s turnbuckle," “medlting--pot'-sahl theses “earry schematics 


as.-panrtof their me anings se: they are-prineiples- ‘Looking -for contexts. 







However,--there ere -0t ii Emeem, Tore-anchored meaning: 
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“Ge impatient with talk whose. meaning is not 80 hardened. Even 
in seience (especially social science) We may aspy a principle 
‘but. be. atill short ok aa ‘formleting ‘it, quantifying Sts: operational 
izing At’, anchoring Lee in this. case we should not bake it 
‘too soon. “Outeide. science-- in home and office €nd garagu-- 
we have no need for more precision than will get the work dong, 
see "Hand me the thingamajia," “Watch atin And in poetry and 
Literature . the anchoredness ‘pay be greatly. loosened: “Life is 
Like a eoffeepot~- you eait. 16 part way and you. get what you want 
‘but. you. ‘tilt it the rest of t he way and the top. fale out. aid 
‘knocks: your. cup: over" “needa T|0 apology, since the schematic core 
res pondence bepueen "71 fe" and | "coffeepots" _ comeé clear. 
/—6Ons: thing _ have not attempted ‘to cover tu this paper is 
? . the problem of segmentatiLon—-- how a “whirlpool”. gets ‘dividied 
a 7 up into entities ‘and relationships, and how (2a) ‘ever got to ba 
| (2b) . It would seem someti mis to be like finding @& moda or sf, 
midpoint, yet often in many inore dt mensions; how we tlght chart 
the Sifferenoes. between two egmentations of the Bane thie 
(a8. any Lllustration (1), espreially the eécond "man. : 3e.aearte 


} seem a bit knotty. 











PART TWO. SYSTEMATICS. 


Having taken a nominalistic stand on the resembiences between 
schematics, I will now seem to reverse myself and discuss systen- 
atics, the study of paradigms and differences of ‘similar things 
in the resi world. 

A systematic is a real schematic, and far less delimitable. 
In fine, a systematic is a thing, with its ranges of changes. It 
Will be recalled that my Seccint of a "thing" denied that "things" 
existed, saying rather that they were perceived, and with some 
arbitrariness, lumped together in a single clase at the will of 
the namer. This is schematics. A systematic is the occurrences 
of a schematic in the world, and systematics is then the study of 
the features that unite the class, and what variations they may — 
undergo while remaining within the class. 

Let us take all the cows in the world; that is, all the 
things that would be referred to by the word "cow," whittling off 
its fringe connotations. The composite picture they will gield 
will be the paradigm, "cow." The features of that paradigm will 
be the things all cows have in common and the lasting, common 
relationships: those which run through ell instances of the class, 
and which may be sensibly chosen ag features of the paradigm: 
the factors of ability and personality of cowa, as they might 
be uncovered by Thurstonian.analysis of reams of tests. 

The feature of a systematic, like that of a schematic, need 
exist in all instances or & definable set of them: that is, hair 
on top of the head is a feature of the paradigm “nan", but in the 
systematic of "all men" there must be an allodigm for men who ere 


bald. 


(1. An example: the frisby systematic. 


It may be seen, interestingly, that in the game of Frisby 
an individual has a characteristic thrust, which has personsl- 
ized aerodynamic qualities; the Girection and curwe of path and 
the pattern of flutter vary personally within certain investi- 
gable limits. Let us examine the thrust of "B.P." 


The flutter, which I have exesgerated, has a characteristic 
spacing reAative to the entire trajectory. Presumably these 
personal touches are caused by subtle characteristic muscular rel 
tionships of the individual. The systematic of BP. ae frieby 
thrust, then, is the range of possible thrusts and the consis- 
tent formulae that can be advanced to summarize this range. It 
might be a part of the formula, for example, that Bs es 6 thrust 
fluttered during the second third of the Tiight (this contradicts 
the drawings; but no matter) and that the flutter was in direct 
proportion to the distance; but it would scarcely be that simple. 

The brothers "S.", bg contrast, throw the frisby in the 


following ways: 
EO 
MipaS tt els } 8 
tpg t -s caaeene eee iia 


Again, a formula could be developed.* 


Seenevatacnirts 


# Postulations of a “frishy gene" are premature. We wait on 
studies of identical twins reared apart. 





Ze 


Now:s the composite systematic for all frisby-thrusting would 
be a master formula for all exieting personsl pstterns, showing 
the--corretations and patterns of variation. In other words, it. 
would be a factor analysis. | 

This is not a dazzling viewpoink; but.I vould wish to say that 

not ,now so studied 
some things/can best be studied in this systematic fashion: as 
vyariations—from/instances-of a central pattern. 

2) The study of attitudes, valuas and beliefs, a cavernous 
cwenny of social psychology, has proceeded along arbitrary dimen- 
asjons in investigation and measurement, dividing “valuee" (for in- 
stance) into "economic," “political,” “social,” "+heoretical," 
"aeathetic,” and "religious;" then devising acales which best 
measure individusi variation along these dimensions. The same has 
veen done for “authoritarianiam,” a personality-attitude trait 
ereated on the drawing bosfd over 3 protracted and expensive study, 
“anti-semitism” ( @ part of the — study, ) sveweetiiers. = 
a \ thn that [eee evueie® are going at it the wrong way. I 
would submit shat . sae a ceneiderably more satisfactory way to 
study vyaluss is a the mageLCuatae wethod, whereby the persistent 
relat Lonabips are uncovered: faetorial studies, ate. These would 
yield some. general knowledge of the normg, major contours of 
velief, major patterns of variation, minor variations, ete, The 


" "“value-syatema” and such, 


ms jor patterns would be "pyoints of view, 
the. minor patterns would be asengchinabe Lines of dissente JI am 
confident that thesé patterns Would correspond in some important 
‘way to major lines of argument, rebukes and compromises. Now, it 
could be objected that the “values” and other studlesy were systen- 


atie, working from.a central paradigm of 81x dimensiops; but I 


“would contend that they are not: no good reason is advanced for 








ZZ. 


the seceptance of these dimensions, while the “systematic” approach 
would at lesst give you major contours of belief as well as a base 
for meking geales of accession to major patterns. Moreover, the 
sixeaxia method would only be plumbing inaccurately the eame thing 
we wish to ecund eystemat icaaiy. 

It will ba noted tnatctte majorm patterns of viewpoint would 
chenge from population to population, from place to paace, from 
time to time: for this I vould Like to call them "adionomic," 
mesning thet they cannot Havexoresmad according to an imported 
schematic. TherefBre a BOT: set of opinions will factorially 
Tit the prevailing norm at one time and not et another, or not 
in another crowd of people. (Compare, “certain Enzlish sentences 
todsy were not English sentences in 1400,.and are not Bidgin 
Eng%ish either.") | | 

3) Anthropology, I think, must also have a lot of ite com- 
ponential analyses on 8 uniqué basis. For example, the study of 
culture often exargerates the separation (in primitive society) 
between various aspects of the Bociety: the "social" e overly 
@1fferentiated from the “economic” and "religious," and the true 
lines of reletionahip~+ the functions of trival societies, erti- 
facts, ete.-- are obscured 4o the text, as t hey were not in the 
field work, by arbitrary divisions. I make here what resembles 
e Gestalt-claim: that you cannot break down trivel structure 
nto “religious,” a "economic," etc.} a8 components, but just aa 
the woof of &® rubrick that the aignificant componenta will be 
culturally unique. | 

4) The study of language and style: Cont emporary Linguistics 
has made the study of language the study of the formiae for the 


formeétion of correct utterances. The formula ie a psradigm for 
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for the systematic, which is the range of possible sentences, 
The study of style, in anthropology. and aseathetics, also seeks. 
to tnduce formilae Bor sensible deseription in more than impres- 
Sionistic terme. Tf feel confident thet the etyle of, s8y, van 
Gogh, could be. expressed sioseionconpleteiw ina forais rela- 
ting hue, brightness, texture, object alae, canvas size, ranges 
and types of gradation, etc. Each of thebe characteristice we. 


have induced would then be a festure of the paradiem (which is > 


the formula,) or the sysrematic (which is all the occurrences of 


van Gogh: paintings.) There may be ronfuston here. aboutthe form- 
ula. To-say that a formule exista 4s not to say, thet something 
is not brilliant, inspired, veautifulj neither 16 it to say that 


once the formule is approxineted, & mavainecan turn out a new 


van Gogh. The formila is rather @ set of inductive facts about 


@ series of things, comprehending the farets they have ivcowmon. 


(But we said, “close-to~completeiy.")} It any case, the van Gogh 


systematic 18 all the. paintings hy did, and the allodigns are 


the major types of painting and stylistic periods. 
One interesting thing && about lansuaze and styles, to me, 


is the way a lintuistic formula or stylistic formula can change 


weer time. The..change from T. to @o rill be comprehended by one 


schematic, the change from Toto Ts by & schayatic which may not. 
relate to the. first schematic at all} the cheare may be in a new 
direction, yet one whieh could net hese taken place were it not 
for the first change. | | 

i. S)} Perception. A .systemati?c of importance is that of 
learned perception. It will “a ruca’led that a setymatio can be 
thought of as a way of perseliving a thing. In othe* words, an 


Loebergs when seen, car, oe seen va a large thing on vop of the water, 
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change that plunges him over. Yet it 18 still a small chegge. 
Statistical possibility 4a even worse off: just bpecseuse he haa. 
never slipped: yet does not mean ne never will; just because the 
tumdn rece has: never been destroyed by atomic warfare, we have 
no guarantes that it will not. | 

Perhaps the smali-chénge idea will work in terms of Likel4- 
hood after all. But what we muet know is the likelihood of 
Gifferent kinde of Changes, and how they systematically relate 
to the environment of the dniwenk whet ccaueds thay wizht have. 
It is very unlikely thet his spark pluzs will suddeniy foul. 
it 18 poseible that. he might go over tne cliff either because of 
&@ hole in the road or because. of hie prychological state. 

I have dwelt on this examphe because I want to say that 
there Mad number of things of Papeceener for study whose general 
contour chaagea markedly with small changeaw these are the mystic's 
ineffables and imponderables, like “*“experience," "Peeling," 
"culture," “mazeway" (anthropologist Antheny Waliace,) end so forth. 
These vary enormously with happenstance, Tt i8, naturally, this 
enormous vartetion which hea inetheated in psychologists such a 
-@e@ep and heartfelt repugnénes for the anelysisa of phenomenology. 
Indead, this care to shy the treacherous has evoked many felicitous 
discoveries. However, I cannot understand the point of view 
that. dentes thet subjective experience will never have any place 


| Lat 
in a scéence of paycholcgy. To justify thie, a psyechologx would 





have to hold one ef the followtns viewoolnts: 
| Subjective experience 4.2 
s). Existent but in no way discernible 
b) Existent but hard to Giscern 


ce) Existent but immeagurablg, therefore unworthy 
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d) Possibly existent, but theoretically unnecessary 
e) Nonexistent. 
I thirs that only the second claim can be substantiated; 


even in Piply to thet, Lf amccertsin that a few formulae for 


neceemry subjective relations may be developed. In any case, I 





am cer’8in that we cannot call phenomenology unworthy of study, 


sines "worthy of study" generally means ‘someone wants to study it." 


PART THREE. NORMATICS. 


IT do not have gpace adequately to deal with the normatic, 
or Bystemetic of choice; I will confine myself to a few dafinitions 
and the avorousat of the normatic prineiple, without remarking 
on the utilitarian economics of the business. 

The normatic.is the systematic of choice and planning. As 
such, it has a schematic base; and the schematic has three 
kinds of features. 1) The focal feature, or "what we are aiming 


ane teumeant es 
at." 2) The .”: . feature, or that which has to be done any~- 


way to maintain lite, make it possible to achieve the focal fea- 
ture, ete. 3) The incidental feature, which is any other desi- 
Geratum, along thw way: freedom of apeech, good food, etc. Now, 
Foeesl paradigm 

the range of the normetic/is all the normaticsa that will achieve 
the focal feature. Since this excludes any wild plans which would 
omit instrumental features—- that 1s, Hot get off the ground-- 
the choice amongm normatics must be a eaneet ebay choice according 
to degree of fulfillment of focal and incidental features, based 


on 8&8 Welghting of which ones are most desirable. The incidental 


| | achemet ic 
The fundamental normatic question is this: what | | of 


the problem are we to accept as our paredigm? This will have 

Bt rong consequences for the solution of the problem; because 

the way you define the desiderata, and Gonsequently the measures 
you teke. (and what things are lumped tozether, ) ¥Wi11 ahape the 
future beyond your planning (perheps.) In other words, if the 
desideratum is “eliminating crime," then we sre likely to treat 
all crime in generally the same way. However, I do not preach 


General Semanbica: 1% is not the wav we telk about the problen, 











but the way we treat it, that counts. To phrase it differently: 
"When can we allow exceptions?" The answer is, "When this case 
4s different." But we want some objective idea of "different." 
If wa seek the greatest utilitarian profit, we should make an 
eraection when the exception brings us (gambler, society, etc.) 
pee the long-run consistent behavior. 

Should 811 criminals be paroled? No, if there ie an isolable 


of 
Eroup * ‘whom we can predict recidivism with h&agh accuracy. 








Should we subject everyone to the same introductory courses? 
No, if we know that a selectable group can learn better in another 
way. Ete. There is a compound effect: . Baar benefit of 
allowing exceptions, we must weigh 1). the error leceness of the 
status quo compared to the cost of administering the sew system, 
2) the cost of the change-over, 3) the cost of estimating these 
costs and designing the pHeaeesccar 

The definition of the job also has a powerful effect. 
When rules are made, committees formed and offices put in charge, 
4% 18 done so according to @ schematic which corresponds \n some 
way to the features of the normatic involved: committees will be 
constituted to handle specifie problems; bureaux will be compart- 
ment&alized according ta the general headinzs thought to be most 
summary and effective. 

Example: in a thestnice? production, the central hierarchy 
of control lies in the producer, the stage manazter and the director 
Each haé an integrated task to Perron producer gets the money 
and sess that it 18 Well spent, stage maneger sees to technical 
detail-work, and director unifies the production as ana aesthetic 


object. This is not &@ necessary structure, it is empiricelly the 


best one for zeneral purporese. The unity of each job will collepse 


under special strain and extraordinary circumstances, and it 
would be fbudd thet other schematisizations would have more salu- 
brious effects. 

Even our "best normal structure" sometimes geta out of hand: 
one of the three can be incompetent, or d@fect and stop doing his 
job properly. it 3¢.-18 the stage manager, @l11 is lost. If it is 
the producer, he may be persuaded or bullyragezed by the others 
to accept their judgementszx for the good of the production. If 
it ia the aircot ce the actors may sometimes be able t- if they 
are extraordinarliy resourceful-- to do a good job without the 
director's actual help. Of course, it may go to pieces anyway; 
but these are er prominent ways it could be saved tin these 
eventualities. There is, we see, a particular systematic of the 
kinds of trouble that can result from the organizational setup: 
the bumbling or défection of any of the three will mess up nis 
particular aector of control. 

I would Like to make this a@ genéral principle for alli normatics: 
the sectoring of control and jur&sdiction, based cn the schematic 
of normatic features, will have a particular eystematic of smooth 
functioning and a perticular | _ . \systematic of disruption. 
Whether © setup is the best setup for a given problem or for 
sustaining copage with something will depend, first, on whether 
kt is generally effective; secondly, on the oattern snd possibility 
of things going wrong; thirdly the alternative nermatics which 
would have contrastinz setups and hence contreating results. 

The reason we prefer democracy to dictatorship is not the 
Gesire of the people for participation, but the empifical presup- 
position that it is safer than a atest ston: We know well that an 


autarch is better capable of comprehending @ far-reaching and meny- 
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sided eituatiot then a representative aseembly; whet; we do not. 
trust 18 his likellhood of perpetual. fidelity to the ultimates 
and proximatee of popular de@ire. 

Similarly, the way the Cabinet Posts are selented contains 
implicitly the Like 11hoods of kinds of solution that can be 
offered for a eiven problem. If we have secretaries cap & Laver, 
Commerce, Transportation and Health, the kinds. afm action and 
policy they #111 want and be able to effect will be different 
fron the't of e Cabinet having Ministers of Youth, National 
Morale, Entertainment, City Planning and Equélity. 


